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308 The Old Testament Student. 

this danger does not exist, either because tliey still bow to the great truths of 
God's Word, or, in case their theories are under the spell of some un-biblical idea, 
are fortunately inconsistent. Delitzsch, Strack, Bredenkamp, and others in many 
points yield to the critical cries ; but for these the Old Testament remains a reve- 
lation from God. The danger to Biblical Theology does not lie so much in any 
new chronological arrangement of the Old Testament books, but rather in the in- 
troduction of false ideas that make the revelation of God a mere phrase. Criti- 
cism thus is by no means an obstacle in the way to the discovery of the religious 
teachings of the Old Testament, but rather the two, literary and theological study, 
should go hand in hand, mutually complementary and supplementary, the aim 
though in all cases being the higher and nobler, namely to learn the thoughts and 
the ways of God for the salvation of mankind. 
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"Daniel and the First Resurrection." — The Presbyterian Beview for January 
1884 contains an elaborate and scholarly contribution on Dan. xii., 2 by the Rev. 
Nathaniel West, D. D., of which a separate copy has, since the issue of the Beview, 
been printed. Those who have read other articles from the same pen, and espe- 
cially a notable one entitled "No Preaching to the Dead" founded on 1 Peter 
III., 18-20, need not be told that his discussion of Dan. xii., 2 is, like all his 
work, both thorough and exhaustive. He has surveyed the whole field, and he 
has here published the results of a remarkable research into the literature of 
the passage, ancient and modern. Christian and Jewish. 

In a brief notice such as this must be, no more than the barest summary 
of the argument of this very able paper can be given. 

One very commendable feature of Dr. West's book is his honest endeavor to 
ascertain what the text teaches, what the revealing angel actually says. While 
the author has very decided views on the eschatology of Daniel's Apocalypse 
as well as on that of John, he nevertheless comes to this passage with no ar- 
bitrary presupposition as to its import. This posture of mind, it may be noted, 
is a prime requisite in the interpreter of God's word. 

Nothing is more fatal to a right understanding and exposition of Scripture 
and more particularly of prophecy, than to project upon it a foregone conclu- 
sion — a habit which, indulged and applied, neutralizes all significance in lan- 
•guage and wipes out all prophecy "as a definite testimony to anything." 
Literalism, i. e., the effort to discover wh^t an inspired writer really says, and 
not a preconceived opinion of what he ought to say, is happily becoming a recog- 
nized canon of biblical exegesis. Delitzsch's maxim quoted by Dr. West is of 
supreme importance in the study of prophetic Scripture: '^'Application is not inter- 
pretation." Application is manifold; interpretation is but one. 

The logical divisions which exhaust the possibilities of the resurrection af- 
firmed in Dan. xii., 2, Dr. West marks thus: "either Total, Partial, Toto- 
partial, or Parti-partial, i. e., either all, or some, of both classes — viz., righteous 
and wicked; or all, or some, of but one class." He undertakes to show, and 
in the judgment of the present writer, does actually and triumphantly show, 
on the grounds of "the lexicon, linguistic usage, normal syntax, the context. 
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the unity of prophecy, the economy of the ages, the analogy of faith, and the 
consensus of both Testaments," that the passage does not teach a simultaneous 
and universal resurrection of the dead, both righteous and wicked; that, on 
the contrary, it teaches exclusively the resurrection of the righteous and of all 
the righteous, " at that time.'' By a keen scrutiny of both text and context; by a 
searching and exhaustive study of the Hebrew of the text; by a judicious and 
copious use of the utterances of the prophetic spirit throughout the Bible 
bearing on the general subject; and by cogent reasoning fortified by the labors 
of German, English, and American scholars, he reaches the conclusion indicated 
above: viz., the out-resurrection of the righteous from among the dead, the 
central truth of Dan. xii., 2. 

Of course we cannot, in a short notice such as this, give even an outline of 
the method pursued in the article, nor so much as the exegetical steps by which 
the conclusion is reached, and the profound significance of the passage as thus 
demonstrated. 

The attention of the reader, however, is directed to three words in the pas- 
sage, which, perhaps, enter more largely than any others into the question of 
its interpretation. 

The first of these is the word many, with which' the text opens: "And many 
of them that sleep in the dust of the earth" — {A. V.). On this word Dr. West 
expends much labor and research. What does it mean? All, or somef Is it 
partial, or universal, selective or comprehensive of the whole mass of the sleep- 
ers in the earth dust ? The word itself certainly does not suggest the idea of 
totality, but partiality. Barnes (com. «w toe.) thus WTites of it: "The natural 
and obvious meaning of the word many here — 0*31 — is that a large portion of 
the persons referred to would thus awake, but not all. So we would under- 
stand it if applied to other things, as in such expressions as these, " many of 
the people," "many of the houses in a city,'' "many of the rivers of a coun- 
try," etc. In the Scriptures, however, it is undeniable that the word is some- 
times used to denote the whole considered as constituted of many." And he 
goes on to fortify his exposition of many as equal to all by Kom. v., 15, 19. 
So Newton said before him. But the difficulty with this explanation is two- 
fold, and apparently insuperable: 1. D*3"l is anarthrous. Had the angel meant 
all by this term it is reasonable to suppose he would have employed the article: 
and the absence of the definite article is unaccountable had the resurrection of 
all the dead been the subject of the statement. That many is not equiv- 
alent to the many the Alexandrian translators clearly saw, for they have rend- 
ered it ml TTo/Joi — and surely no one would venture to impeach their knowledge 
either of Hebrew or Greek. 2. The texts in Kom. v., 15, 19 make squarely 
against the position of Barnes; for the apostle inserts the article ol before tto/- 
?.ol in each case; it is "the many" he declares to whom the grace of God, and 
the gift by grace did abound — " the many " that were constituted sinners, and 
"the many" made righteous. So the Revisers have properly rendered the 
words ol TTo/z-ol. 

A second word is the " sleepers "—" them that sleep in the dust." After a 
careful study of his forcible criticism of this term, it seems simply impossible 
to escape the conviction that in it we have the parallelism, if not the genesis, 

of the pregnant expressions of the N. T. — m veKgin; i^avaaTiwu: vik^oiv. i^m-uaraai^ 
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i] en veiifuv etc. (Phil. III., 11, true text). It is not " many of the sleepers," hut 
" many from among the sleepers " that shall awake. It is an eclectic resurrec- 
tion that is predicted. 

The third word is the verb translated "shall awake," the radical meaning 
of which he says is to "cut off," "remove," "make an end of any existing 
relation of a part to a whole," whether as to " persons, states, or things;" and 
here it conveys the idea of the separation of the "many," not only from their 
place of death, not alone from the state or condition of death, but more in- 
tensely from their relation to, and fellowship with, the dead. 

Here, then, is a threefold limitation put upon the resurrection foretold in 
Dan. XII., 2; and on the ground of this limitation as well as for other cogent 
reasons Dr. West finds it out of the question to carry over the predicate " shall 
awake,, into the second member of the sentence. For it is beyond dispute 
that if this predicate he carried into the latter half of the verse, then "many " 
does mean all. But the anarthrous word for "many," the construct state of 
the noun for "sleepers," together with its prepositional affix, and the radical 
significance imbedded in the verb for " shall awake," all combine and conspire 
to forbid the thought that "many" means all; and therefore the verb does not 
belong to the second member-of the sentence. 

Moreover, all this careful exegesis justifies and compels him to adopt the 
following critical rendering of the passage: "And many shall awake from among 
the sleeping ones of the dusty earth; these (shall be) unto life everlasting, but 
those (shall be) unto shame and contempt everlasting." 

But enough has been said to indicate the general result attained. Those 
who are concerned to learn all that God has been pleased to reveal of His 
gracious purposes touching His people will be deeply interested in this mas- 
terly exposition of Dan. xii., 2. W. G. Moorbhead. 



The Term Higher Criticism.— For the benefit of readers who are imfamiliar 
with the history of enquiry concerning the O. T., we append what we consider as 
correct definitions. 

Biblical criticism is that branch of historical criticism which deals with the 
biblical books as literary productions. It may be divided into two great branches. 
Textual Criticism and Higher Criticism.* Textual Criticism is that science 
which seeks to establish the exact text of the biblical writings as they left the 
hands of their authors. This is done by a careful comparison of ^SB., versions 
and citations from subsequent authors. 

Higher Criticism sets out from the results of Textual Criticism and enquires as 
to the authenticity (authority), genuineness (relating to the proof or disproof of 
alleged authorship), sources and character of the several books of the Bible. It 
asks and seeks to answer such questions as these ; Is the writing so attested that 
we can rely upon its statements ? Is the author candid, trustworthy V What are 
the materials from which he drew, and are they reliable ? Who is the author or 
authors ? What is the time, place, occasion of composition ? Was the nature of 
his work revision or original composition V What literary form has this work as- 
sumed ? 

It is very plain that the nature of the reply which scholars give to these ques- 



*See Brigrgs' Biblical Study. 



